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The benefits of education and of 
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to the preserration of a free govern- 
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edge and the only security that free- 
men desire. 
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PREFACE 

This study was undertaken as a result of a general demand for an 
evaluation of the possibilities for profitably expanding the cotton 
textile industry in Texas. The business is highly competitive so that 
any analysis must be comparative to be of real value. The funda- 
mental points of comparison with New England and the Southeast — 
the two important textile manufacturing centers — indicate that the 
industry in Texas may be considerably expanded if the expansion is 
done judiciously. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the cotton 
textile industry, an introductory section describing the manufactur- 
ing processes and the marketing organizations is presented. The 
second section is largely concerned with the causes of the southward 
shift of the industry. Manufacturing conditions in Texas and the 
present status of the cotton textile industry in the State are treated 
in the third section, while certain conclusions with respect to the 
possibilities of the development of the industry are given in the final 
section. 

Mr. Charles J. Rudolph Grossmann, the author, wishes to express 
his appreciation of the cordial cooperation received from the execu- 
tives of the cotton mills of Texas. 

A. B. Cox, Director. 

August, 1928. 
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knitting and the tire industries. Some few firms finish their own 
gray cloth but this bulletin will concern itself only with the cotton 
manufacturing industry proper, which includes spinning and weaving:. 

Spinning of cotton consists of the following operations: Opening 
and cleaning, carding, combing (for fine yam only), drawing, roving, 
and spinning. 

The cotton as it comes to the mill is in densely matted layers. The 
opening process consists in loosening the cotton, in mixing so as to 
get uniformity, and in cleaning by removing dirt and particles of 
leaves, burrs, and other trash. When the cotton leaves the opening 
machines, it is' called a "lap." 

Carding, the next general operation, is largely a cleaning process 
for the removal of "motes,** "nep," and short fibers. It also does 
considerable parallelizing of fibers. Carding is done by two drums 
revolving against each other; these drums are covered with a cloth 
in which are thousands of* knee-shaped points projecting about a 
quarter of an inch. When the cotton leaves the cards, it is known 
as a "sliver." 

Drawing performs the two important functions of parallelizing the 
cotton fibers and of equalizing the diameter or weight of the sliver. 
The "slivers" of cotton delivered by the card are taken between sets 
of rolls, each following pair revolving faster than the previous one, 
so that the fibers are slid along each other into a parallel position, 
and the cross-section weight is much reduced. In order to make the 
slivers even in density, several of them are laid together ("doubled") 
at each succeeding passage through a drawing machine. There are 
usually three such passages. 

The sliver goes from the drawing frame to the fly frames. They 
continue the processes of fiber parallelization and weight equalization 
but the primary function is the attenuation and winding of the prod- 
uct on a bobbin. In order to effect the attenuation, the sliver is given 
some twist as it proceeds through the machines to make it hold 
together. The number of successive machines used in this process 
is governed by the fineness of yarn desired. The cotton is delivered 
from them to the spinning frame and is known as "roving." 

The spinning frames finally convert the roving by a last doubling, 
drawing, and twisting process into yarn of the desired size and twist. 
"Mule" was the name of the old type of spinning frame which exe- 
cuted these tasks in several motions. It is still used for very fine 
yarns but composes only 10 per cent of all spindles in the United 
States. The "ring frame," which performs all operations simul- 
taneously, is preferred today and is used exclusively in Texas. 

To make thread and certain types of cloth, several yarns must be 
combined; this is done by spindles set up into what is known as 
"twisting frames." This is a twisting process which serves to com- 
bine two or more yarn without changing their individual size. 
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few years, improvements of opening machinery has made remarkable 
progress. Today a lower grade of cotton can be so cleaned as to grive 
the same results as were formerly given by the higher grades. An- 
other improvement now under way is the so-called system of "long 
draft spinning" which would eliminate the roving frames; the results, 
however, are not yet conclusive. 

The Distributing Organization 

It is a particular trait of the cotton industry that while its man- 
agers have always closely supervised their mills and have often 
shown shrewd knowledge of the cotton market, they seldom have 
given much thought to the distribution of their product. This has 
been cared for either by a commission house or by brokers. 

The commission house charges a fee varying from 2% per cent up 
to 5 per cent, depending on the kind of goods and number of services 
rendered. It often guarantees the mill's accounts, advises it as to 
styles, and sometimes participates even in the management of the 
mill through representation on its board of directors. These com- 
mission houses often are very powerful organizations extending their 
influence to many mills. The broker is merely a clearing house for 
orders and charges a fee of % to 1 per cent. 

To be useable for wearing apparel, the gray cloth produced in the 
mill must first be finished. Consequently the main customer of the 
commission house and broker is the converter, who has the cloth 
finished (bleached, dyed, or printed) according to his pattern by a 
job finisher. Sometimes the commission house itself performs this 
function, but the finisher rarely takes title to the goods he processes. 
The converter sells the finished cloth to the "cutter-up" (garment 
manufacturer), to the buying syndicate of a group of retailers, to 
large department and chain stores, or to the traditional wholesaler 
who in turn sells to the retailer. 

On the other hand, fabrics to be used industrially do not, as a 
rule, require any finishing. They go in large quantities direct from 
contmission house or broker to the industrial consumer. 

The complicated channels of distribution have been a contributing 
cause to the difficulties of the textile industry: the manufacturers 
have largely remained out of touch with their ultimate market while 
important changes were manifesting themselves in the consumption 
of cotton goods. 

First of all, style has acquired an importance unknown before in 
the trade. In the last five or six years a reaction has set in among 
consumers against the standardized article manufactured on a very 
large scale. The public is no longer satisfied with the staple product; 
it wants something distinctive. This has, of course,' resulted in a 
shift in the demand for fabrics, favoring those which lend themselves 
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PART 1 
THE COTTON MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN THE NATION 

History 

Cotton manufacturing was the first industrial process to which 
mechanical power and factory methods were applied. The mechani- 
zation began about the middle of the eighteenth century. Most 
of the fundamental inventions were made in England. The British 
Government attempted to keep a monopoly for its industry by pro- 
hibiting the export of machinery and plans. An Englishman named 
Samuel Slater, however, built from memory the first textile machinery 
in the United States in his mill in Rhode Island in 1792. The indus- 
try in the United States was established in New England shortly after 
its development in England. That it should have begun in New 
England is natural, if the circumstances of the times are considered. 
The cheaper products coming from the Ohio Valley tended to make 
farming in New England unprofitable; furthermore, New England 
possessed a large part of the Nation's capital and the water power 
then essential to the development of the factory system. Unprofit- 
able agriculture furnished cheap labor to start the industry, but the 
development, especially after the Civil War, rested primarily on 
cheap immigrant labor and cheap capital. 

Because of certain staple products which lent themselves to profit- 
able large-scale farming, the South remained almost exclusively agri- 
cultural down to the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1850, 
competition from the textile industry of the Southeast began to 
make itself felt, and by 1855 much the same fears were expressed 
for New England's future as are heard today. The Civil War de- 
stroyed this first industrial development in the South and gave New 
England another forty years of security. 

The cotton industry began to revive in the Carolinas around 1900, 
but until the World War, it was not threatening due to lack of 
capital. Today, the cotton-growing states exceed New England in 
number of spindles. Large production centers have sprung up in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia in competition with 
the old ones in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

The Causes of the Southward Shift of the Industry 

Since 1926, the number of spindles in place in the United States 
has declined, as Exhibit I shows. According to Exhibit II, however, 
this decline has been under way in New England since 1923, while 
the South has maintained a rapid growth. 
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England industry. Also, fixed charges are higher for finer goods, 
because the output per spindle is less; this means that the cost of 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, repairs, and maintenance must be 
spread over a smaller number of pounds of yam. 

Presently, the several items will be analysed as to their effect 
on the industry in the North and in the South. 

Labor, — Labor in New England is very largely composed of rela- 
tively recent immigrants. They are as yet ill-assimilated, and "class 
conscious." Their national origin is highly diverse, social and eco- 
nomic life has been different, so that understanding between employers 
and employees has been difficult. The more skilled operators have 
taken great pride in their technique and are slow to accept new labor- 
saving methods. 

The Southeastern mills have recruited their force from the class 
of small, white farmers. These were generally tenants in the low- 
lands and were owner farmers only in the mountainous or poor soil 
regions. They are a homogeneous group, conscious of belonging to 
the same racial stock as their employers. Their living conditions 
have been much improved by their enrollment in industry and this 
change is recent enough to insure their good will. They are not bur- 
dened by industrial traditions and are willing to adopt new and more 
efficient methods. Finally, their spirit of individualism, coupled with 
the conditions mentioned above* has made them slow to respond to 
group action. 

Figures showing the differences in wages paid in the North and 
in the South will be found in Exhibit III-A. The data are taken 
from the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and apply to 1926. The changes since that time probably do not 
affect materially the comparisons noted. The wage data of the three 
most important cotton growing states have been averaged and com- 
pared with those of Massachusetts, in which state are located 75 per 
cent of the spindles of the North. The hourly rate is considered in 
order to obviate the difficulty of a different working period. 

The median of the wage differences indicates a typical saving in 
the Southeastern States of 33.8 per cent. While industrialization 
tends to smooth out these differences in wages, it is probable that the 
industry in the South will always enjoy a substantial advantage over 
New England because living actually is cheaper in the South. Un- 
fortunately, there are no adequate figures available on the cost of 
living in the textile centers of the Southeast; it is nevertheless to be 
noted that due to the climate, housing, heating, and clothing costs are 
materially lower in the Southern States. 

The figures in Exhibit III-A, even if corrected for cost of living, 
would not afford a true comparison of wage costs; for, besides wages, 
the southern employer makes other outlays toward the upkeep of 
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TABLE II 










MAXIMUM WEEKLY WORKING HOURS FOR 


WOMEN 




48 


49% 


54 55 


56 


57 


60 




Hours 


Hours 


Hours Hours 


Hours 


Hours 


Hours 


No Limit 


Mass. 


N.Y. 

(after 
Jan. 1, 
1928) 


Ark. Conn. 

Me. S.C. 

N.H. 

N.J. 

Okla. 

Pa. 

R.I. 

Texas* 


Vt. 


Tenn. 


Ga. 
Ky. 
La. 

Miss. 
N.C. 


Ala. 



^See Chapter II for further information. 

The practice differs somewhat from the law in that many New 
England mills outside of Massachusetts also work 48 hours only, 
while in spite of the 60 hours allowed in North Carolina and Georgia, 
the majority of the mills in the Southeast work only 55 hours. 

Of still greater importance, however, is the restriction of night 
work in the Northern States. Night work for women is prohibited 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York and is limited in New 
Hampshire. 

To illustrate the effect of this law, the findings of a detailed in- 
vestigation of a southern mill made by the author in 1925 may be 
quoted: A two-shift regime lowered manufacturing cost (all costs 
except raw material and selling expenses) by 7.5 per cent in spite 
of increased village expenses. Assuming manufacturing cost to be 
48 per cent of the total cost as in Table I, the saving in terms of 
total cost would be 3.6 per cent; this would assure a small dividend 
when a competitor, operating under similar conditions but running 
one shift only, would just cover his costs. In many cases, a saving 
per pound of cloth should also be possible on selling expenses. 

Power, — Water power is one of the historical reasons for the 
location of the industry in New England, but it has long since become 
insufficient. Most New England textile mills today have power 
plants, since it is only in the last few years that large, efficient steam 
centrals have been erected. These sources of power are slightly 
more expensive than the widely distributed hydro-electric power of 
the Piedmont (See Exhibit IV-A). New England mills find a par- 
ticular incentive to generate their power because of their heating 
requirements. For seven or eight months of the year they need 
steam for that purpose and it costs them only little more to get 
their steam up to such pressure that it can run a turbine or engine 
prior to its use at low tension in the heating coils. At any rate, 
power constitutes only about 4 or 5 per cent of the total cost of the 
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the industry. From Table III it appears, however, that in the 
manufacturing states of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, the production of cotton covers only about two-thirds of 
their own consumption plus their exports. Cotton exported from 
these states through New York and Virginia ports would lower this 
percentage considerably. 

TABLE III 

PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON, 

NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, AND GEORGIA, 

1925-1926 

(In Thousands of Bales) 
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North Carolina- 


1,101 


1,394 


79 


99 




South Carolina- 


808 


1,078 


75 • 


230 




Georgia 


1,163 


1,012 


115 


867 





Total 3,152 3,484 90.4 1,196 67.3 

Source: United States Department of Commerce. 

It must be remembered also that the specialization and fine adjust- 
ment of machinery of the present day require that a mill use a 
definite type of raw material. The average southeastern mill prob- 
ably does not buy more than one-third of its supply in its vicinity. 

In the following paragraphs an attempt is made to estimate how 
much a mill in the industrial section of the Southeast benefits from 
its location in the cotton belt. 

In Exhibit V-A, freight rates from many concentration points have 
been averaged by states for the four main manufacturing centers: 
Fall River, Mass.; Greensboro, N.C.; Greenville, S.C, and Columbus, 
Ga. The figure for Fall River applies to all of New England, as the 
rate is the same for all points in that territory. If the freight rates 
to southern manufacturing points (Exhibit V-B) are expressed as 
percentages of that to Fall River, it is found that the former are 
lower in a marked degree only for the states in the immediate 
vicinity of the southeastern textile region. Beyond these states, 
freight rates to southern manufacturing points take a decided jump, 
reducing New England's handicap. Greensboro, N.C, does not save 
more than 21 per cent of Fall River's rates on all cotton coming from 
states outside of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama, while 26 per cent is the maximum saving of Greenville, 
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advantage of nearness to raw material supply is not of any real 
sigrnificance. 

It should be noted that all rail rates only have been considered 
here, while in fact rail and water rates may be applied on shipments 
from most places to New England. The difference is small inasmuch 
as the railroads try to meet the water rates, but it does slightly im- 
prove the position of Fall River. 

In a majoritjr® of cases, the necessity of shipping the gray cloth 
to the finishing centers offsets the southeastern advantage of 
nearness to the cotton fields. New England is still in possession 
of 90 per cent of the finishing capacity of the country and 
New York is the most important cloth market. To both these points 
New England mills have a freight advantage (See Table V). The 
saving enjoyed by the southeastern mills in shipping to the Middle 
West is therefore not very important. 

TABLE V 

FREIGHT RATES ON GRAY CLOTH (1928) 

(Cents per Cwt.) 

From From 
To New England Greenville, 

Mill S.C. 

New York 51 . 81 

Chicago 106 98 

St. Louis 123.5 90 

Climate. — The climate has had little to do with the moving of the 
industry to the Southeast except indirectly, in so far as it lowers the 
cost of living. It is true that the industry in the past has thrived in 
NeW England because the atmosphere there contains the required 
amount of moisture. Today, however, moisture is provided arti- 
ficially even in New England, because a greater regularity can thus 
be obtained. 

Summary, — This discussion indicates that the Southeast owes its 
success to cheaper labor costs, to better understanding between em- 
ployers and employees, and to less stringent industrial legislation. 
Proximity of raw material has had little effect. From a manufac- 
turing point of view, all hopes for the further development of the 
region are justified, although the question is debatable how long the 
supply of labor will last in its present quality and at the present wage 
level. 

In spite of these advantages, the Southeast has been slow to pro- 
gress from coarse to fine goods. That the operator's efficiency is not 

'For 1924, the data compiled by the Harvard University Bureau of Business 
Research indicated that 67 per cent of all shipments were sold to converters or 
converted for the manufacturer's accounts. DUtribution of TextUea, Btdletin No. 66. 
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Table VII shows that the capacity of the industry in this coun- 
try (its number of spindles in place) increased over twice as fast 
as the population between 1910 and 1920. In spite of a decline in 
the number of spindles in place between 1920 to 1926, the industry's 
rate of increase measured from 1910 remained higher in 1926 than 
that of the population. 

TABLE VII 

UNITED STATES POPULATION AND NUMBER OF SPINDLES 

Inhabitants Period Spindles Period 

Year (In millions) Increase (In millions) Increase 

Per Cent Per Cent 

1910 91.9 28.9 

1920 105.0 14.2 38.5 33.2 

1926 117.0 11.4 37.5 —2.6 

1910-1926 27.4 29.8 

Source : United States Bureau of the Census. 

Further, it should be stated that the average spindle can turn out 
more goods than was previously the case because of improvements 
in equipment and because night work has become more general than 
it was before the war. But the consumlption of cotton cloth ex- 
pressed in yards per capita has remained substantially stationary, 
as Exhibit VII shows; the slight increase in the poundage consumed 
(average 1906-1913, 26.90 pounds; average 1920-1927, 27.25 pounds^) 
merely indicates a shift to coarser fabrics. The finer goods have 
suffered obviously from the abandonment of cotton fabrics in dress 
goods, although on the whole the figures in Table VI show that 
neither silk nor rayon replaces cotton to as great an extent as is 
commonly assumed. 

The industrial uses of cotton fabric have greatly increased, the 
automobile industry alone consuming millions of square yards each 
year. However, this has not been sufficient to keep the spindles of 
the country in full operation because the number of spindles re- 
quired to manufacture these coarse goods is much smaller than that 
necessary to produce a similar quantity of ginghams and similar 
fabrics. An adjustment in type of fabric produced is still rendered 
more difficult because the equipment of a mill binds it definitely to a 
narrow range of goods and a change from fine to coarse goods is 
impracticable. Exhibit VIII shows that the development of the textile 
industry has not been due to the export trade. The percentage of 
the total production exported has remained in the neighborhood of 
6 per cent to 7 per cent annually for the census years since 1904. 

On the other hand, imports cannot be blamed for an over-supply 
of cloth (See Exhibit VIII). It is true that during 1921 and 1923 



"Based upon fierures of the United States Bureau of the Census. 
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industries. The Cotton Textile Institute now collects production and 
sales statistics to allow a safer view of the market situation, and the 
distribution system is being: studied. 
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close to $17,000,000 (See Exhibit XIII ).« With two or three excep- 
tions, they are all backed by Texas capital, which is represented en- 
tirely by common stock. The median capitalization is $45.30 per 
spindle. Naturally, some of the older mills are capitalized at a lower 
figure than the newer ones. Variation in the type of product is 
another cause of differences in value of the equipment. The size of 
the individual mills may seem small to an outside observer; but it 
must be remembered that, since most of the mills spin coarse ysm, 
their output in pounds per spindle is large. In spite of the small 
size, therefore, overhead can be distributed over a relatively large 
production. Exhibit XIV shows the location of the cotton mills in 
the State. It will be noted that there are no large textile centers 
but that rather a healthy dispersion exists. Dallas is the only city 
in which two mills are located. For historical and economic reasons, 
the establishments have largely located in the fertile black land belt. 
Those in El Paso and San Antonio employ Mexican labor. 

The products manufactured in the various mills are listed in Ex- 
hibit XII. This information is summarized in Table VIII in which 
the relative importance of the fabrics is approximately measured by 
the number of spindles producing thenu 

TABLE VIII 

TYPES OF COTTON FABRICS PRODUCED IN TEXAS 

Percentage of 
Type Total Number 

of Spindles 

Ducks and Osnaburgs 44.1 

Sheetings — — 11.2 

Tire fabrics 10.3 

Drills 10.1 

Colored goods 6.5 

Denims - 6.1 

Yams 4.8 

Ginghams 4.1 

Blankets 2.8 

100.0 

Of course, such proportions vary from year to year according to 
the demand for various types of fabrics. It appears, however, that 
ducks and osnaburgs are already well represented in the State and 
that new mills could more profitably produce other fabrics. A ma- 
jority of the mills do not spin yam exceeding number 16. This is 
explained by the necessity of starting the industry on the simpler, 



^wo mills doeed for an indefinite time and some twine mills are excluded here. 
Althouffh the equipment of twine mills resembles that of a spinning mill, their prob- 
lems are so different that they constitute a class by themselves. 
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market for dress goods. The distribution in Texas and the South- 
west is accounted for by domestic consumption. An undeterminable 
but fairly important quantity goes to the West Coast. 

The Manufacturing Conditions in Texas 

Markets, — Texas is entering an era of industrial expansion. Such 
a condition not only makes a friendly atmosphere for the new manu- 
facturer, but it also gives him the promise of a constantly growing 
home market. This consideration assumes greater importance when 
the distances from other producing centers are taken into account. 
Texas today has an estimated population of 5,400,000, and the rate 
of growth in the last decennial census period was almost 20 per cent. 
The industrialization of the State can be expected not only to ac- 
celerate this growth but also to increase the wealth of the inhabitants. 
The urbanization of Texas has been going on at a rapid pace, as 
appears from Table X. Industrial growth will also give impetus to 

TABLE X 

URBAN POPULATION IN TEXAS 

Percentage 
Year Number of Total 

Population 

1910 938,105 24.1 

1920 . 1,512,189 32.4 

Source: United States Censtis, 1920. 

this tendency, the importance of which lies in the fact that a city 
population offers a better market than that of the country. 

Dallas is nationally recognized as an important distributing center. 
Of special textile interest is the fact that in the last few years a 
clothing industry has developed there which already employs some 
2,500 people. San Antonio is another such center. In 1926, in- 
formation from three cotton cloth selling houses in Dallas disclosed 
that they sold annually 12,000,000 yards of dyed cloth alone, their 
activities including Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. To this con- 
sumption, Texas industry was contributing only from 35 to 40 per 
cent. Even though the activities of a cotton mill are closely de- 
pendent upon the national market, it is important that there be an 
active local market as well. 

It is true that one of the handicaps of the Texas industry has 
been the lack of finishing plants nearby, but at the present time plans 
are being laid for the erection of such a plant within the State. 

Labor. — Besides the problem of marketing its goods, the most im- 
portant question confronting a cotton mill is that of its labor supply. 
Comparative studies have indicated that Texas is very fortunate 
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doubtless very similar to that shown in Exhibit XV. Their industrial 
experience in El Paso and San Antonio has proved successful. They 
are willing, steady workers. 

Some cotton mill labor was imported from the Southeast many- 
years ago so that out of sixteen mills visited one had 10 per cent 
and a group of three mills 20 per cent of their force originating east 
of the Mississippi. The opinion of mill managers as to the value of 
such imported labor is well divided. Three other mills use Mexican 
labor. The number of foremen from out of the State is naturally 
larger; in thirteen mills for which current data are available, the 
foremen are distributed with respect to geographic origin as follows: 
Texas, 73 per cent; Southeastern States, 23 per cent; and North- 
eastern States, 4 per cent. At the present time, it is believed that 
new mills could recruit a good percentage of such minor executives 
in the State. Even among sixteen superintendents, twelve were 
found to be Texans, three came from the Southeast, and one from 
the Northeast, although most of them had been at one time or an- 
other in the Southeast. 

The cotton mill managers report uniformly that the efficiency of 
Texas labor is high, and it must be remembered that some of these 
managers have also had experience in New England and in the South- 
east. One executive who comes from Massachusetts declared at the 
time of the interview that he was 25 per cent ahead of the trainings 
program which he had set for the development of his force. 

There are no labor organizations in the Texas cotton manufac- 
turing industry. The workmen's agglomerations are too recent, too 
small, and too far apart to encourage organization. In considering^ 
the possible future development of the labor problem in comparison 
with that of other sections, the racial, social, and political background 
of the Texas worker as set forth above must be borne in mind. The 
characteristics of the individuals will likely be reflected in their 
group activities. 

In summary it can be stated that Texas labor is well suited 
to industrial work at the present time. The population is mostly 
rural, but with the introduction of mechanical methods on the farm^ 
agriculture is requiring less labor. Many are living in half-idleness 
and would welcome an opportunity for continuous employment. Ex- 
hibit XVI shows the density of population by counties. 

Information concerning the average wages paid by Texas mills is 
given in Exhibits III- A and III-B. The figures represent the average 
of twenty of the twenty-four mills. For comparison purposes, 
the figures reported in 1926 by the United States Bureau of Lfabor 
Statistics are listed. These are the latest data available. 

The manufacturer will find that in the South he has to bear cer- 
tain charges for the maintenance of his labor force which are not 
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bought their cotton locally. Only one reported having to go out of 
the State for his supply due to his highly specialized product. 

Exhibit XVII shows the distribution of cotton production in Texas. 
It will be noted that the eastern concentration (the black waxy lands) 
coincides with the area of greatest population density. The western 
concentration illustrates the recent expansion of the cotton belt. 
The figures may be taken as typical since they are averages of the 
three-year period from 1924 to 1926. 

Power, — The industrial Southeast owes a large part of its develop- 
ment to the efforts of its power companies. Texas is not as richly 
provided with water power as the Southeast, but this power is not the 
only cheap source of energy in Texas; indeed, the State commands a 
supply of crude oil, natural gas, surface lignite, in addition to a cer- 
tain amount of water power. Thus power companies here are en- 
abled to furnish current at rates comparing favorably with those of 
other sections (See Exhibit IV-A). The present distribution of 
power lines and stations in Texas is shown in Exhibit IV-B, but it 
should be emphasized that there are now large developments going 
on. There is a large choice of locations where reliable power is 
available. Of the seventeen mills visited, fifteen bought their power. 

Taxes, — The system of taxation in the State of Texas rests entirely 
upon property and occupation taxes. It is highly decentralized ; wide 
autonomy is left by the constitution to the counties and the cities, 
the tax rates of which are limited only by a maximum. The per- 
centage of real value assessed also is in the hands of counties and 
cities respectively. Furthermore, they can, by act of Liegisature, 
create a part or the whole of their territory as an independent dis- 
trict for a particular purpose (school, road, irrigation, levees, etc.). 
Such a district can also, providing it has its own assessor, value 
property independently. It is therefore hardly possible to show a 
complete picture, but in Table XIII the constitutional limits are 
given. 

TABLE XIII 

TEXAS PROPERTY TAX RATES 

Maxima Imposed by the State Constitution 

Rate per $100 
Political Unit of Assessed 

Valuation 

State $0.77 

County 0.95 

City, below 5,000 inhabitants 1.50 

City, above 5,000 inhabitants - — - — 2.50 

School district 1.00 

Bonds for roads, water control, navigation districts, etc. are limited 
to 25 per cent of the property assessed. 

Sources: Constitution of Texas, Art. 3, Sec. 52; Art. 8, Sec. 9- 
Art. 11, Sees. 4 and 5; Art. 16, Sec. 59; Revised Civil Statut<« 
Arts. 1026, 1028, 1038, 7048. 
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Columbus, Ga. (See Map B, Exhibit XVIII) extends its territory 
west, but its advantage in New York and Philadelphia is reduced to 
11.5c per 100 pounds; it has an advantage of only 0.5c in Chicago, 
4.5c in Minneapolis, 5.5c in Meihphis and New Orleans, and 8.5c in 
St. Louis. While these rate differences are of little importance, the 
entire territory west of the Mississippi favors Texas points against 
both Greenville and Columbus.* The comparative freight rate to the 
Pacific Coast shows a large margin in favor of the Texas common 
point territory. 

The recent decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been largely favorable to southwestern industry and it can confi- 
dently be expected that the industrialization of the section will fur- 
ther this trend by increasing the volume of traffic. The rates cited 
will be in effect until December 10, 1928, at least. According to 
a recent order, the carriers are to confer with the manufacturers 
for the change of some of the classifications on that date. 

Climate, — The main climatic factor of interest to a cotton mill is 
humidity. No Texas mill has complained because of inadequacy of it. 
All use humidifiers. Of late, these have been so developed as to 
regulate not only moisture but also temperature. 

CONCLUSION 

The main features of the cotton manufacturing industry as brought 
out in this bulletin are as follows : The industry is highly competitive 
and in many of its branches overdeveloped; but a large part of the 
spindles of the country are still located in a section of the country 
where manufacturing costs are higher than in Texas. There is 
therefore the possibility for further expansion in this State. It will 
be necessary, however, to determine carefully the kind of fabric to 
be produced. The advice of a selling house might be sought as these 
organizations of national scope are in a better position to gauge the 
market possibilities; such advice will be especially valuable in case 
the production is intended mainly for dress goods. 

The kind of fabric to be made will determine the equipment. The 
choice and layout of machinery, however, requires skill, as it is 
essential that operating costs be kept at a minimum. Due to the 
long life of textile machinery it is possible to acquire used equip- 
ment. But it demands a competent observer to discern well- 
maintained from poor machinery; make and date of manufacture 
mean very little. Opening machinery should be bought new because 
very recent and important developments have taken place in this 
line. For the other processes, it may be necessary to buy the 
machines at different places. If coarse goods are considered, there 
will hardly be any complete equipment available in New England 
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EXHIBIT I 

COTTON SPINDLES IN PLACE IN THE UNITED STATES 

July 1 of Each Year, 1906-1927 




Year 

1906.- 

1907.- 

1908_. 

1909- 

1910„ 

1911.. 

1912-. 

1913- 

1914- 



1915 

1916 

1917™ - 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927„ 



Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 



Number of 

Spindles 
25,811,681 
26,939,415 
27,964,387 
28,573,435 
28,929,093 
30,803,662 
31,582,679 
32,149,617 
32,744,012 
32,840,730 
33,333,176 
34,221,252 
34,940,830 
35,443,156 
35,834,463 
36,617,584 
36,945,554 
37,408,68^ 
37,804,848 
37,928,792 
37,586,166 
36,695,5ie 
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EXHIBIT II 

COTTON SPINDLES BY SECTIONS 

In Thousands of Spindles 

r-Cotton-Growing States^^ r — ^New England — » 

Year In Place Active In Place Active 

1906- 9,135 8,995 14,408 14,408 

1907 9,850 9,528 15,164 14,913 

1908 10,394 10,200 15,681 15,329 

1909 10,679 10,429 15,766 15,592 

1910 10,754 10,494 15,981 15,735 

1911 11,574 11,085 17,045 16,511 

1912 11,879 11,583 17,570 17,140 

1913 12,413 12,227 17,610 17,311 

1914 12,923 12,711 17,683 17,408 

1915 13,186 12,956 17,526 17,101 

1916 13,494 13,382 17,788 17,474 

1917 14,159 14,156 18,002 17,761 

1918 14,530 14,529 18,267 17,985 

1919 14,994 14,846 18,393 18,065 

1920 15,231 15,231 18,543 18,287 

1921 15,710 15,707 18,734 18,388 

1922 16,075 15,906 18,856 17,939 

1923 16,458 16,310 18,930 18,054 

1924 17,226 16,944 18,576 17,066 

1925 17,635 17,292 18,333 15,975 

1926 17,875 17,574 17,946 15,526 

1927 18,169 17,894 16,871 14,995 

Sources: Active Spindles, United States Bureau of the Census; 

Spindles in Place, United States Bureau of the Census quoted by 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers Yearbook. 
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EXHIBIT III-B 

WAGES IN COTTON MILLS OF TEXAS 

Based upon Reports from 20 Mills 



Occupation 



Pickers 

Card Tenders 

Card Grinders- 



Drawing Tenders Male 

Drawing Tenders Female 

Slubber Tenders Male 

.Speeder Tenders Male 119 

Speeder Tenders Female 

Spinners Male 

Spinners Female 

Doffers Male 

Spoolers Female 

Creelers Male 

Creelers Female 

Warpers Male — 

Warpers Female 

Beamers Male 

Beamers Female 

Loom Fixers 

Weavers Male 

Weavers Female 

Trimmers Male 

Trimmers Female 

Comm;on Labor Male 









11 Duck 


/ — 


-All 20 Mills . 


^-MiUs — . 








1 




o 


03 




o 




p4 




1 


1 




%^ 


»s 


§!=! 






2'5 




2j 


>io 


> o 


J3 g 


>iO 


;z;w 


<JiO ■ 


<JW 


I2JH 


<jS 


90 


$14.62 


26.60c 


46 


$13.70 


106 


14.13 


25.68 


51 


13.87 


32 


21.12 


38.38 


15 


21.50 


27 


12.10 


22.00 


16 


11.25 


64 


14.20 


25.80 


31 


12.50 


68 


18.25 


33.18 


34 


18.68 


119 


17.40 


31.25 


56 


17.41 


39 


16.09 


29.22 


14 


16.43 


19 


12.48 


22.66 


11 


11.59 


423 


13.50 


24.55 


191 


12.76 


208 


17.17 


31.20 


101 


16.46 


285 


12.89 


23.42 


138 


11.81 


19 


14.60 


26.53 


10 


13.50 


53 


13.56 


24.62 


32 


12.50 


8 


17.50 


31.40 


3 


15.83 


37 


15.72 


28.60 


15 


14.83 


22 


18.40 


33.42 


5 


15.50 


19 


19.33 


35.15 


6 


13.33 


130 


22.90 


41.60 


38 


21.30 


344 


20.75 


32.65 


112 


18.26 


239 


19.91 


36.20 


79 


16.61 


52 


14.90 


27.05 


28 


13.57 


46 


13.13 


23.85 


6 


10.00 


223 


14.41 


26.62 


85 


12.15 
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EXHIBIT IV-A 



POWER COST 



The cost per kilowatt-hour in important cotton manufacturing 
centers has been based for New England and the Southeastern States 
upon the cheapest applicable rates published in the National Electric 
Light Association Rate Book (1927) and for Texas upon reports 
from power companies serving cotton mills. They apply to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Capacity of Mill: 15,000 spindles. 

Total Connected Load: 1,000 h.p.= 740 kw. 

Demand: 670 kw. 

Operating Time based upon Average Month of 25.6 Days: 

New England: 206 hours a month (48 hours a week; 1 shift). 
Southeast and Texas: 235 hours a month (55 hours a week; 
1 shift) ; 470 hours a moiith (110 hours a week; 2 shifts). 
Power Consumption: 

New England: 138,200 kw-hr. (48-hour week). 
Southeast and Texas: 157,000 kw-hr. (55-hour week). 
314,000 kw-hr. (110-hour week). 

Average Coat per kw-hr. 

New England (48-hour week) 



.1. 
2. 
3. 



Southeast 



Texas 



1 and 2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 


55.hr. 

Week 

1.422c 

1.37c 

1.25c 

1.69c 


2. 
3 and 4. 


1.59c 
1.5c 



1.84c 

1.645ci 

1.49c 

lilO-hr. 

Week 

1.355c 

1.08c 

0.927C2 

1.20c 

1.20c3 

1.25c* 



^For Pocahontas coal between $4.25 and $5.25 a lonsr ton, f.o.b. power house, above 
or below adjustment according to actual cost. 

TransforminfiT equipment furnished by customer. 

•Power factor = 80%; for each 6% above, %% credited; for each 6% below, 
1%% penalized. 

*For cost of 1,000,000 B.t.u. between 9 and 15c ; for each cent above or below, credit 
or charge respectively of 0.026c per kw-hr. 
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85 
83 
83 
76 
72 
69 
66 
60 
60 
52 
45 
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EXHIBIT V-B 

FREIGHT RATBS TO SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING POINTS 
• IN PERCENTAGE OF RATES TO FALL RIVER. MASS. 



(Based upon Exhibit V-A) 



To Greensboro, N.C. 
Per 
From: Cent 

Texas 92 

Oklahoma 91 

Missouri 87 

Arkansas 84 

Mississippi 80 

Louisiana 79 

Tennessee 79 

Georsfia 68 

Alabama 68 

South Carolina 55 

North Carolina 48 



To Greenville, S.C. 
Per 
FVom : Cent 

Texas 88 

Oklahoma 88 

Missouri 83 

Arkansas 81 

Mississippi 76 

Louisiana 76 

Tennessee 74 

Georgfia 63 

Alabama 63 

North Carolina—. 62 
South Carolina 46 



To Columbus, Ga. 

Per 
From : Cent 

Missouri 85 

Oklahoma 83 

Texas 83 

Arkansas 76 

North Carolina- 72 

Tennessee 69 

Louisiana 66 

Mississippi 60 

South Carolina.- 60 

Geor^a 52 

Alabama 45 
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EXHIBIT VI 

VALUE OP SHARES 

Unit: Dollars per Share 

FairehUd*8 New Bedford MiU Share Average 



Month 

Jan 

Feb 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Source: Fairchild's Publications. 



1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


162.55 


147.05 


142.42 


120.10 


84.25 


76.73 


161.88 


146.10 


138.24 


117.56 


81.32 


74.32 


164.12 


144.22 


135.82 


112.60 


84.72 


73.71 


166.35 


142.76 


126.63 


104.79 


85.89 


73.06 


163.84 


130.25 


120.97 


97.48 


88.33 


69.81 


162.04 


133.23 


117.77 


93.36 


89.59 




159.77 


133.59 


115.91 


91.55 


87.26 




155.97 


135.93 


116.20 


87.09 


86.21 




153.90 


138.30 


119.28 


89.44 


85.26 




153.82 


139.42 


123.57 


89.20 


83.43 




152.30 


140.26 


125.95 


84.98 


79.39 




149.54 


141.42 


123.23 


81.68 


77.68 





FairchUd'a Southern MiU Share Average, 



Month 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


Jan. 


100.11 


137.28 


155.51 


140.42 


135.52 


126.17 


132.40 


Feb 


100.08 


145.31 


153.79 


138.35 


136.67 


125.84 


132.05 


March .. 


99.86 


155.64 


149.82 


137.86 


135.46 


127.11 


131.90 


April „ 


100.76 


159.16 


145.09 


136.28 


134.39 


127.93 


131.83 


May „„ 


102.74 


154.15 


144.01 


134.06 


132.54 


129.23 


131.86 


June -. 


106.34 


149.60 


142.28 


133.06 


131.25 


129.41 




July „„ 


101.19 


148.23 


139.71 


132.39 


130.35 


129.91 




Aug. -. 


113.25 


150.26 


142.10 


133.14 


129.98 


129.95 




Sept. „ 


115.66 


153.67 


140.06 


133.84 


129.41 


131.38 




Oct. 


118.01 


155.02 


140.87 


134.05 


129.73 


132.81 




Nov. - 


124.06 


154.63 


141.17 


134.96 


128.18 


133.38 




Dec 


132.36 


155.60 


142.02 


135.23 


126.89 


133.51 





Source: Fairchild's Publications. 

Average Prices of Twenty Induetrxal Stocks (Dow, Jones) 



Month 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


Jan. 


82.57 


99.42 


100.66 


123.60 


159.00 


156.56 


203.40 


Feb. -_. 


85.81 


103.90 


101.31 


122.86 


162.31 


161.96 


199.35 


March .. 


89.05 


105.38 


98.86 


125.68 


153.13 


161.78 


214.45 


April -. 


93.46 


102.70 


94.69 


122.02 


144.83 


167.36 


216.93 


May .... 


96.41 


98.19 


92.47 


129.95 


143.43 


172.97 




June .. 


96.36 


97.24 


96.37 


131.01 


154.03 


171.98 




July „ 


97.05 


91.72 


102.14 


136.50 


160.58 


182.61 




Aug. _ 


100.78 


93.70 


105.57 


143.18 


166.64 


190.63 




Sept. „ 


102.05 . 
103.43 


. 93.61 
90.45 


104.95 
104.08 


147.73 
156.52 


166.10 
159.69 


198.96 
199.78 




Oct. — 




Nov. .. 


99.53 
99.02 


92.88 
95.61 


111.38 
120.51 


159.39 
157.01 


157.37 
161.86 


198.21 
202.40 




Dec. 




Source: Standard Trade and Securities Service. 
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EXHIBIT VII 

COTTON CLOTH CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA IN THE UNITED STATES 

Years of Census of Manufactures, 1899-1925 



Domestic Goods 


Imports 


year Per Capita 


Per Capita. 


Yards 


Yards 


1899- 55.766 


0.869 


1904 - 56.601 


0.542 


1909 65.806 


0.814 


1914 66.243 


0.635 


1919 53.658 


0.474 


1921 56.732 


0.980 


1923 69.831 


1.960 


1925 - 62.388 


0.947 



Average, 1904-1909-1914: 62.886 yards domestic goods. 
Average, 1921-1923-1925: 62,984 yards domestic goods. 
Source : Department of Commerce. 

Note. — The consumption of domestic goods has been arrived at by" 
deducting from the national production the exported yardage. 



EXHIBIT VIII 

RELATION OP IMPORTS AND EXPORTS TO PRODUCTION OF COTTON 
CLOTH IN THE UNITED STATES. 1899-1925 

Millions of Square Yards 

r^ ^Exports -^ r— Imports — > 

Year Production Quan- Per Cent of Quan- Per Cent of 

tity Production tity Production 

1899 4,523 352 7.8 65 1.4 

1904 5,110 435 8.5 45 0.9 

1909 6,349 381 6.0 74 1.2 

1914 6,814 326 4.8 62 • 0.9 

1919 6,317 683 10.4 50 0.8 

1921 6,704 552 8.3 106 1.7 

1923 8,264 465 5.6 219 2.7 

1925 7,742 543 7.0 109 1.4 

Sources : Production : Census of Manufactures, Exports and 
Imports: United States Department of Commerce. 

Note. — Prior to 1923, Exports and Imports are given in linear 
yards. This figure is probably a little larger than if the quantity 
were given in square yards but not enough to distort the picture. 
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EXHIBIT IX 

ACTIVITY OP COTTON MANUFACTURING AND GENERAL INDUSTRIAI* 
ACTIVITY. 1918-1927 



Year 

1913- 
1914_ 



1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 



Industrial 


Cotton 


Production 


Consumption 


81.2 


92.7 


67.1 


91.2; 


80.8 


99.7 


. 101.2 


110.1 


99.9 


113.1 


97.0 


102.5 


89.7 


98.a 


94.2 


97.0 


71.6 


89.8 


93.2 


101.1 


. 112.9 


108.2 


. 104.9 


91.7 


. 116.4 


106.7 


. 120.2 


111.9 


. 117.4 


123.2 



Base, January 1, 1923 = 100; not corrected for secular trend. 
Source: Standard Trade and Securities Service. 
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EXHIBIT X-A 

PERCENTAGE OP ACTIVITY ON A SINGLE SHIFT BASIS 
. UNITED STATES, 1921-1928 



Month 

August 

September 

October 

November . 
December . 
January __ 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 



1921- 
1922 
83.8 
90.6 
92.0 
. 98.2 
. 92.7 
96.6 
93.5 
89.3 
83.5 
87.8 
91.2 
87.2 



1922- 

1923 

91.9 

94.2 

99.2 

106.5 

101.4 

107.6 

109.6 

108.3 

109.2 

107.6 

98.8 

87.4 



1923- 

1924 

85.4 

93.6 

95.8 

96.7 

87.0 

95.5 

87.3 

82.4 

80.0 

67.5 

64.6 

60.3 



1924- 

1925 

63.0 

76.4 

86.2 

87.8 

90.7 

97.2 

100.5 

100.0 

100.2 

93.8 

89.2 

84.6 



1925- 
1926 
80.1 
83.8 
89.5 
96.0 
99.4 
98.6 
103.2 
102.2 
98.2 
88.9 
88.4 
78.7 



1926- 

1927 

87.4 

98.5 

98.9 

101.3 

100.7 

102.0 

106.5 

109.8 

105.6 

108.9 

109.3 

99.1 



1927- 

1928 

103.5 

107.0 

105.3 

107.2 

94.3 

101.5 

101.2 

96.8 

94.8 



Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 



EXHIBIT X-B 

ACTIVITY OP THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN TERMS OF SINGLE-SHIFT 
CAPACITY, UNITED STATES AND COTTON-GROWING STATES 

Yearly Average, 192-1-1927 









Cotton-Growing 




r- United States^ -^ 


r^ 


- States^ - 








& 






a 






g 






s 




<H 


0) ^^ 


«H 




s-^ 




o 

■4^ 


^E 


^^ 




<s 




a)«H 


^ 


®td 




^ S3 


Year 


5w 


«H O 






«H O 




C «, 


rfi^^ 


C -, 




''^^^ 




5 ® 


csSa 


fe.s 






1921-1922 


90.3 


8.78 


105.8 1 






1922-1923 


101.8 


8.76 


120.1 






1923-1924 .. . 


83.0 


8.74 


104.1 




9.16^ 


1924-1925 


89.0 


8.74 


112.1 




1925-1926 


92.2 


8.74 


103.0 






1926-1927 _ 


102.3 


8.74 


118.1 







^Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 

^Based upon spindles in place and spindle hours as reported by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. 
'Based upon assumption of a 66-hour week. 
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EXHIBIT XI 

WEAVER'S MARGIN AND LABOR COST COMPARED, 1912-1927 

Weaver* 8 Margin: 

Price of a pound of 64x60, 7.60 print cloth in Fall River; average 
for the first week of each quarter, as ^ven by Pendergast & Co. 
less ; 

Average daily price of middling upland cotton for the first month 
of the quarter in New York. Source : Standard Trade and Securities 
Service. 

Wages : 

Weaver's wages (piece rate) in Fall River for weaving 47% yards 
of 64x64, 7-yard print cloth; this may be taken as indicative of wage 
levels in Fall River. Source : National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers' Yearbook. 

Weaver's margin is represented by a four quarters' moving aver- 
age, centered on the third quarter. 

Both series are in form of relatives in terms of the 1913 average 
as 100. 



/'— Weaver's Margin— ^ r- Wages \ 

4-quarter 

Year Quarter Moving Date of 

Index Average Change Index 

1912 4 129.2 1-'12 100 

1913 1 114.9 

2 102.9 108.7 

3 87.7 100.0 

4 94.4 92.1 

1914 1 83.5 86.1 

2 78.8- 84.9 



3 83.0 79.8 

4 1 1 

1915 1 73.8 76.8 

2 71.6 80.6 

3 94.1 81.6 

4 86.7 86.9 

1916 1 95.2 97.6 1-'16 105.0 

2 113.2 102.6 5-'16 115.5 

3 115.1 112.8 

4 127.6 133.4 12-'16 127.0 

1917 1 177.7 143.1 

2 151.9 165.7 6-'17 139.8 

3 205.4 179.3 

4 182.1 195.6 12-'17 157.2 



'New York Cotton Exchange temporarily closed. 
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EXHIBIT XI (Continued) 

WEAVER'S MARGIN AND LABOR COST COMPARED. 1912-1927 



Year 
1918 


Quarter 

1 
2 
3 
4 


/—Weaver's Margin-^ 
4-quarter 
Moving 
Index Average 
243.1 281.3 
494.6 351.2 
512.9 411.8 
396.4 395.9 


r Wage 

Date of 
Change 

6-'i8 


s -^ 

Index 
180.8 


1919 


1 
2 
3 

4 


179.5 308.1 
143.7 268.4 
354.0 262.5 
372.7 351.2 


6-''r9 
12-'19 


208.0 
233.9 


1920 


1 
2 
3 

4 


534.3 472.8 
630.0 513.3 
516.3 514.7 
378.2 429.8 


6-"'20 


269.0 


1921 


1 
2 
3 

4 


194.6 313.8 
166.2 220.9 
144.5 181.5 

220.7 182.4 


1-'21 


208.5 


1922 


1 
2 
3 
4 


198.0 190.0 
196.9 205.0 
204.3 203.7 
215.6 210.4 








1923... _ 


1 . 

2 
3 
4 


224.8 218.2 

227.9 197.4 
121.3 190.0 
186.1 178.6 


l-'23 


234.6 


1924 


1 
2 
3 

4 


178.9 154.1 

130.0 154.0 

121.1 149.6 
168.5 155.9 








1925 


1 


204.0 171.1 
190.7 182.3 
165.9 196.3 
224.4 189.9 


l-'25 


211.1 




2 
3 

4 


1926 


1 
2 
3 

4 


178.6 181.2 
156.0 172.0 
129.0 162.8 
187.6 158.3 







1927 


1 
2 
3 
4 


160.6 160.7 
165.5 171.9 
174.0 175.3 
201.0 
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EXHIBIT Xn-A 

SPINDLES IN PLACE IN TEXAS. 1906-1927 



THOI 












2i00 








. 


J 


100 


^^^- ■ 






^ 

















I90S 

Year 

1905™ 

1906™ 

1907-_ 

1908- 

1909... 

1910-_ 

1911... 

1912.. 

1913._ 

1914--. 

1915._ 

1916_„ 

1917._ 

1918... 

1919-„ 

1920... 

1921-_ 

1922... 

1923_„ 

1924... 

1925-.. 

1926... 

1927-. 



Source: Bureau of the Census. 



I9Z5 

Number of 

Spindles 

.. 94,390 

.. 101,759 

.. 109,892 

.- 106,924 

.- 106,528 

.. 108,778 

.. 113,100 

.. 114,352 

. 123,908 

.. 124,628 

- 124,848 

- 128,762 
. 128,112 
. 132,236 
. 140,054 
. 143,054 
_ 166,468 
. 168,192 
. 176,444 
. 207,248 
. 239,596 
. 239,828 
.. 268,848* 



*IncIudinGr 22,000 spindles permanently idle. 
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EXHIBIT XII-B 



SPINDIaE activity, TEXAS AND ALL SOUTH 



Year Million 

and f — Spindle Hours^ — n 

Month Texas All South 

1921 

Aug. 40.7 3,627 

Sept. 38.5 3,792 

Oct. 39.5 3,856 

Nov. 40.3 4,059 

Dec. 34.9 3,831 

1922 

Jan. 43.3 4,190 

Feb. 38.9 3,878 

March 41.5 4,283 

April 34.6 3,806 

May 38.4 4,256 

June 40.9 4.282 

July 37.8 4,014 

Aug. 43.5 4,398 

Sept 40.3 4,359 

Oct. 42.0 4,568 

Nov. 40.8 4,691 

Dec. , 40.5 4,241 

1923 

Jan. 52.7 5,003 

Feb. 49.0 4,573 

March 56.2 5,121 

April 53.6 4.803 

May 53.3 5,117 

June 48.1 4,709 

July 37.0 4,193 

Aug, 43.1 4,456 

Sept. 43.4 4,410 

Oct 48.3 4,839 

Nov. 48.0 4,654 

Dec. 44.0 4,071 

1924 

Jan. 47.1 5,024 

Feb. 48.9 4,223 

March 48.5 4,316 

April 44.1 4,137 

May 40.2 3,746 

June 36.0 3,401 

July 35.6 3,326 

Aug. 36.7 3,356 

Sept. 44.4 4,087 

Oct. 48.9 4,858 

Nov. 46.2 4,562 

Dec. 50.4 4,625 

Source: United States Bureau 



Year Million 

and f — Spindle Hours— ^ 

Month Texas All South 

1925 

Jan. 58.0 5,261 

Feb. 57.5 4,787 

March 67.6 5,187 

April 64.1 5,130 

May 61.5 4,832 

June 62.6 4,725 

July 54.6 4,504 

Aug. 59.5 4,276 

Sept. 66.9 4,376 

Oct. 71.2 4,772 

Nov. 65.5 4,885 

Dec. 67.1 5,086 

1926 

Jan. 70.6 5,291 

Feb. 65.8 5,050 

March 76.4 5,636 

April 71.6 5,227 

May 64.9 4,667 

June 60.1 4,781 

July 52.1 4,446 

Aug. 60.8 4,879 

Sept. 68.9 5,326 

Oct. 68.1 5,310 

Nov. 71.6 5,501 

Dec. 73.0 5,405 

1927 

Jan. 75.5 5,507 

Feb. 72.5 5,295 

March 86.9 6,091 

April ___.! 81.1 5,655 

May 83.9 5,797 

June 84.3 5,854 

July 78.0 5,285 

Aug. 84.2 5,928 

Sept. 79.5 5,796 

Oct. 75.3 5,696 

Nov. 75.1 5,824 

Dec. 71.0 5,193 

1928 

Jan. 72.8 5,672 

Feb. 69.5 5,352 

March 69.5 5,508 

April 61.3 5,152 

of the Census. 
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EXHIBIT XVIII 

FREIGHT RATES ON COTTON GOODS: DALLAS, TEXAS; 

GREENVILLE. S.C. 



COLUMBUS, GA. 



Cents per Hundredweight 



O 0) 

To: "^^l I ^-11 I ^Ij 

HH O g|g 5 ggg 

2| 2 SIS g sis 

Boston 115% 84 — 31% 81 — 34% 

New York.™ 95% 84 —11% 81 —34% 

Philadelphia- 95% 84 —11% 81 —34% 

Akron 106% 83 —23% 98 —8% 

Pittsburgh ._ 145 103 — 42 96 — 49 

Louisville -. 86 69% —16% 83% +2% 

Chicago - 83% 83 — % 98 +14% 

St. Louis- 83% 75 —8% 90 +6% 

Kansas City 114% 123 +8% 128 +13% 

Memphis 69 63% —5% -77% +8% 

New Orleans 69 63% —5% 78 +9 

Dallas -. 204 +204 205% +205% 

Minneapolis- 132% 128 —4% 143% +11 

Portland . 295% 340 +44% 340% +45 

S. Francisco 258 318 +60 340% +82% 

Los Angeles 258 318 +60 340% +82% 

All rail, or water and rail, whichever is cheaper: Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, water and rail. All others, all rail. 

Rates for any quantity on cotton piece goods in original piece. 

Tariff authority: Agent S. E. Johnson's L C. C. 1955-2007; Agent 
H. C. TolPs L C. C. 1192-1194; Agent L H. Glenn's L C. C. A-512; 
Agent J. J. Carroll's I. C. C. 466. 
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Publications 

The publications of the Bureau of Business Research comprise the 
following series: 

Series P — Periodical Series 

1. The Texas Business Review (Monthly) 

2. Periodical services to trade organizations or groups of busi- 

ness concerns 
Series M — Research Monographs 
Series S — Special Reports 

Questions concerning these publications should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin. 

Publications Ready for Distribution 

M-1. The Possibilities of Cotton Manufacturing in Texas, Price, 
60 scents. 

M-2. A Market Analysis of the Cattle Industry of Texas (in press). 
Price, $1.00. 
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